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IF YOU HAVE A 
SOLDIER FRIEND— 


PRESENT HIM WITH 


SWaAel 


WRITING KIT. 


Quite apart from the convenience it will give, it will make 
it easy for him to write home. Just think what a 
comfort these letters will be. You cannot choose any- 


thing more useful. 


WE RECOMMEND THIS 
SIMPLE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE OUTFIT FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A No. 2C ** SWAN” 12/6 

Safety Fount Pen 

May be carried in any position 
without leakage. 


A **Swan” Metal ] 
Pocket - j- 
Protects the pen ESS iodine 


“Swan” Ink 
Tablets - - - 6d 


40 in small tube. For use— 
one tablet to a penful of water. 


ALL THESE 
ARE MADE IN 


ENGLAND AND \ 
SOLD BY We 


STATIONERS Complete Outfit 
AND POST 
JEWELLERS. 14 /= free 


MAY WE SEND OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ? 


ee ee ee 


BRANCHES— 38 Cha side, E.C.; 95a Regent Stre et, W. 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 10 Rue Neuve, Brussels; 
Brentano's. 7 Ave. hi Opera, Paris; and z at New York, Chic ago, ‘l’oronto and Sydney. 
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Field day of the Wandsworth Volunteers at Thames Ditton. 


Taking cover. 
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Motor ambulances belonging to the third of the convoys organized by the British Ambulance Society are here 


seen paraded in front of Buckingham Palace for the inspection of H.M. the King. 


His Majesty is deeply 


interested in the operations of the society. 


THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN IN THE 
EAST. 


The Fighting on the Bzura. 
E said last week that the next serious German 
\\ offensive would probably be on the west, 
: since the weather conditions on the east did 
not allow for the delivery of any immediate blow. 
This is still our opinion, for the fight on the Bzura, 
of which we have now full information, was not 
in the nature of a direct offensive, but rather a 
counter-offensive to ease the very critical situation 
on the German flanks. A glance at these flanks 
shows how real was the danger. In East Prussia 
the Russians were trying to turn the left flank of 
the Masurian lakes by way of Tilsit—a movement 
which, if successful, would have penned von Schu- 
bert’s army between them and the army of the 
Narev. In the Carpathians the Russians attacked 
all the chief passes between the Dukla and Bukovina, 
and, in the event of Rumania coming in, were pre- 
paring the way for a general eastern advance which 
would put Hungary out of action. In these cir- 
cumstances von Hindenburg followed the tra- 
ditional lines of German strategy. While sending 
reinforcements to his flanks he made a violent attack 
upon the Russian centre in the hope of compelling 
reinforcements to return from the two wings. He 
forgot what seems to be the lesson of the Eastern 
campaign—that Russia, in her present position, is 
really fighting in three self-contained areas, so 
that success or failure in one does not greatly affect 
the position in the others. The details of what 


‘we may call the battle of Bolimov are very simple. 
Bolimovy is a little town on the Rawka, a tributary 
It is 


which enters the Bzura on the right bank. 


about fifty miles as the crow flies from Warsaw. The 
Germans held the eastern bank, and the Russia” 
occupied a position higher up on the slopes which 
rise from the stream. On a section of his front, 
which cannot have been more than six miles am 
may have been less, von Hindenburg massed 100,009 
men and about 500 guns on the night of Tuesday, 
February 2. They attacked in a snow-storm, a” 
during that night and the next two days drove the 


Russians back over the crest of the slope. It was 
a most determined effort, but it failed. By Friday 
the Russians had recovered the crest, and next 


day they drove the enemy with great slaughtet 
back to their old trenches, witha loss of probably 
20,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners. In the 
counter-attack they greatly improved their positio” 
for they were able to cross the Bzura at two points— 
just below its junction with the Rawka, and clos® 
to its junction with the Vistula. Once more stale- 
mate has set in, but it is a different kind of stalemate: 
Every violent offensive which fails leaves the sid@ 
which undertakes it weaker, not only in men, but 
in energy and spirit. This offensive failed signally 
for it is quite certain that not one single Russia? 
soldier was withdrawn because of it from Ea* 
Prussia or the Carpathians. 

The situation on the flanks is not seriously changed: 
Russia is falling back in East Prussia. Her progres? 
was bound to be slow, for the swamps are not frozem 
and even if frost came she would have to face Lari 
spring thaw, when that cheerful country is at *™ 
worst. The East Prussian advance was never ?Y 
more than a temporary device to keep Germany 
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busy, Germany has now apparently concentrated 
four new corps in that region, and is driving the 
Xussians back towards the Niemen. She will never 
Cross that river line; and the advance is in its way a 
800d thing for Russia, for it means that the enemy has 
en drawn out of his fortress on the Mazurian lakes. 
he Carpathian fighting is a different matter. There, 
4S we have already pointed out, there is a very 
portant political purpose, and that Germany 
recognizes this is shown by the fact that she has used 
he first new formations she had ready to repel the 
attack through the passes. The situation at the time 
Sf writing seems to be that, while Russia has been 
eld in the extreme east ‘in the Bukovina, she has 
Succeeded farther west, and now controls the Dukla, 
Mes6-Laborez, and Uzsok Passes. The weather 
Stems to be atrocious, and the snow will probably 
Prevent any advance here in force into the Hungarian 
Plains, But if the weather improves we may see 
teresting developments in the Carpathians, for a 
1g Russian movement in the west of the range will 
€nd to isolate the German-Austrian troops operating 
farther east, 


The Fight for the Suez Canal. 


_ The details which we now have of the fighting in 
Egypt show that the Turkish assault on the canal 
Was a perfectly serious and gravely misdirected effort. 
he Turkish force, which seems to have numbered 
12,000, did not take either of the well-known roads— 
he coast road by El Arish or the Pilgrim’s Road from 
kaba to Suez. They advanced from El Arish up 
© dry water-course, the Wady El Arish, along 
Which they had established water depots. There 
“Ould of course have been with them no heavy 
‘rtillery, The main effort was made against the 
“anal at the narrow part south of Lake Timsah, 
-©Pposite the station of Toussoum on the Port Said- 
Suez railway. There they attempted to make a 
Pontoon bridge, but failed under our fire, and we 
“aptured their bridging material. Four men swam 
Cross the canal and immediately yielded themselves 
Prisoners. The invaders lost a fair number in killed 
4nd wounded, and there were a large number of 
sertions, for the Syrian conscripts have no heart 
OC this war. The reconnaissance has failed, but it 
'S quite possible that it has served its purpose, and 
that enough is now known to make preparations for 
© advance of the two army corps which are believed 
© be on the Syrian border. This involves the laying 
E Some kind of light railway, probably up the Wady 
l Arish, and motor transport may also be possible 
°n the hard sands of the desert. We believe the 
oat to be an insuperable barrier in any invasion of 
ise and we have every confidence that any Turk- 
Ivasion will fare there as badly as it has fared in 
© Caucasus. Probably the Turkish generals do not 
i, pect to get into Egypt. Probably all they hope for 
» by making the canal zone a battle ground, to dis- 
cate the sea-borne commerce of the Allies. 


America and Britain 


é Some people in this country seem scarcely to 
Ppreciate the very real difficulties of the American 
°Sition at present. We do not mean matters of 
°Mestic politics like the question of the German- 
Merican vote and the clamour of the cotton and 
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copper interests. On these points it would ill- 
become an outsider to express his opinion. But 
the position of all neutrals at the moment is very 
difficult, and especially that of the greatest of neu- 
trals, the United States. The trouble is that we 
have got into a complete muddle over our maritime 
law. The Declaration of London, which made cer- 
tain important changes in our practice, was accepted 
by the British plenipotentiaries, though never 
ratified by the King in Parliament. On the out- 
break of hostilities the British Admiralty announced 
that it intended to base its action upon the said 
Declaration. But presently facts were too much 
for it, and the unfortunate Declaration of London 
has had its bottom and sides knocked out by sub- 
sequent proclamations and Orders in Council. The 
result is that it is very hard to say now where 
we do stand, and neutral nations must be in a state 
of dire perplexity. Again, take the question of the 
right of a British ship in danger to fly a neutral 
flag. This is undoubtedly justified by international 
law. For example, the captain of the Emden was 
quite entitled to enter Penang Roads flying a 
neutral tlag, provided that he hoisted his own ftiag 
before committing an act of hostility. But the new 
German proclamation about a “ blockade ’ has 
made the situation very difficult for neutrals. If 
a British merchantman flies an American flag and 
is torpedoed, presently an American merchantman 
will be torpedoed and sunk by mistake. Small 
wonder that the United States are a little nervous. 
It seems to us that, considering all the circumstances, 
they have behaved with forbearance and good temper. 


LE LT 
Admiral von Pohl, Chief of the German Admiralty 
Staff, and signatory of tre bombastic announcement 
that the British shores are to be blockaded on and 

after February 18. 
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A VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS FIELD DAY. 


A BATTALION of volunteers marching out for field exercises. These strong, capable, and patriotic 
men desire ardently to find some sphere in the scheme of national defence. 


An scouts of a Volunteer Training Corps examining the map. Instruction in scouting is very 
popular in the Volunteer Training Corps. 


—— 
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The Southend battalion of the Volunteer National Guard at drill. 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


What they are and what they can do. 


A Self-raised Army of One Million Men. 


“SEW ordinary newspaper readers are aware 
1 that at the present moment there exists in 
our midst a large voluntary self-managing 
4nd self-financing army for home defence. The rise 
“nd organization of this army is another tribute to 
he British genius for self-help. It has taken root, 
8Town, and flourished in spite of official depreciation 
and discouragement, and is now a great fact which 
fan no longer be ignored. Composed of men in the 
Very prime of life, who are either just too old to be 
’cepted as recruits for the Army, or are precluded 
Y Various considerations from offering their services, 
this silent and little-advertised force is developing 
its Organization and increasing its effectiveness every 
day. “Its units are to be found in almost every 
town and village in Great Britain, and the zeal and 
“Nthusiasm of its personnel are inspiring. No exact 
Statistics are available, but there were in December 
4st over 1,000 corps known to’ exist. We may 
aitly assume that at least 1,000,000 men are now 
‘ndergoing some sort of training for the work of 
home defence. That this number is capable of great 
*xtension is clear from the census returns, which 
Show that there are over 4,000,000 men above thirty- 
“ight years of age and under fifty-nine years of age 
'N Great Britain. If two in three of these men were 
° be enrolled, the citizen army would reach the 
“Normous total of 2,500,000 men. 


The Beginnings. 

The Volunteer training movement first became 
*Pparent after the Boer War, which was a turning- 
Point in the military history of this country. The 
ers, who offered so long and so strenuous a re- 
‘stance to our army, were men of all ages, with 
little or no military training, but with one especial 
Yirtue—they could all shoot. Our experiences with 


““That illusion about being too 


these citizen soldiers taught us many military lessons 
—notably the importance of trench fighting, the use 
of open formations, and the supreme value of quick 
and accurate markmanship. Further, we learnt that 
the elimination of non-essentials from drill and equip- 
ment added to efficiency. The military authorities 
took these lessons to heart, and thus, while our 
Army became more scientific, its organization and 
operations were simplified. The old pipe-clay days 
passed away, and the lumber of the parade-ground 
was discarded for actual training under war conditions. 

Amongst civilians the lessons of the Boer War 
led to the formation of numerous rifle clubs and 
training corps, but not until the outbreak of the 
present war, with its wave of national enthusiasm, 
did these bodies find their ranks swelled enormously 
by the influx of recruits. At the same time new 
corps, calling themselves Athletic Volunteer Forces, 
Home Defence Leagues, Civil Guards, and so forth, 
sprang up spontaneously all over the country. 


Government Recognition. 


By October 27 the Volunteer Training Corps 
movement had attained such dimensions that a 
Central Association became necessary, in order that 
the scattered units all over the kingdom might be 
linked up into an effective organization. The prime 
mover in this development was Lord Desborough, 
who flung himself heart and soul into the work, and 
was ably assisted by Mr. Percy Harris of the London 
County Council. The War Office was approached, 
but, in the words of Lord Desborough, “ at first it 
was inclined to frown upon us, under the impression 
—mistaken, as I think—that we might prove a hin- 
drance to recruiting for the Army. But our experi- 
ence has shown that the contrary is the case, and, 
in fact, these corps have been a very useful aid to 
recruiting in their own districts. The War Office, 


old at forty does not apply in 


military matters.”—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
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accordingly, has since modified its early attitude, and 
after giving the movement its blessing, has now 
decided to recognize it officially.’”’ The following 
conditions of recognition were laid down by Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, the Under-Secretary for War, in a letter to 
the Central Association on November 19 last :— 

1. It is to be clearly understood that only 
the names of those can be registered who are 
not eligible through age to serve in the Regular 
or Territorial Army, or are unable to do so for 
some genuine reason which must be recorded 
in the corps register. In the case of the latter, 
they must agree in writing to enlist if specially 
called upon to do so. 

2. No arms, ammunition, or clothing will be 
supplied from public sources, nor will assistance 
be given. 

3. There may be uniformity of dress amongst 
members of individual organizations, provided 
that no badges of rank are worn, and provided 
that the dress is distinguishable from that of 
Regular and Territorial units. 

4. Members of recognized organizations will 
be allowed to wear as a distinctive badge a red 
armlet of a breadth of three inches (since in- 
creased to five inches), with the letters ‘‘ G.R.”’ 
inscribed thereon. 

5. The accepted military ranks and titles will 
not be used or recognized, and no uniform is to 
be worn except when necessary for training. 

6. No form of attestation involving an oath 
is permitted. 

7. It will be open to Army recruiting officers 
to visit corps at any time, and to recruit any 
member found eligible for service with the 
Regular Army whose presence in the corps is not 
accounted for by some good and sufficient reason. 


Men of the Home Defence Volunteers at Wandsworth specialize in signalling. 
here seen exercising with that assiduity and zeal which mark all their operations. 
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Some Criticisms and the Sequel. 


The two War Office conditions which have evoked 
most criticism are (rt) the refusal to admit to Volun- 
teer Training Corps men who are of military age 
without a good reason which must be inscribed on 
the corps register; and (2) the right to call upon 
any such men to enlist when required. There are 
some members of these corps—let it be frankly 
acknowledged—who are of military age, but have 
not volunteered for the Army owing to reasons which 
appear good to themselves. Until conscription be- 
comes the law of the land such men are quite within 
their rights in refusing to enlist, and to cut them out 
of playing any part at all in resisting the enemy 
seems to be a waste of good material. The War 
Office would seem to dub all such persons as 
“‘ shirkers,’’ and to assume that, instead of enlist- 
ing, they are only salving their consciences by join- 
ing a Volunteer Training Corps. There is something 
to be said for this point of view, but not nearly Ss° 
much as would appear on the face of it. The first- 
stated object of the Central Association is ‘‘ to en- 
courage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army,” 
and, undoubtedly, the association of men of military 
age with the patriotic veterans who form the mainstay 
of the corps will do much to encourage the younger 
men to join the Regular forces. Experience undoubt- 
edly shows that men of military age who take uP 
voluntary training soon develop sufficient of the mar- 
tial spirit to enlist in either the Territorial or Kitch- 
ener’s Army. Further, it seems grossly unfair that the 
man of military age who is utterly oblivious of his 
duty and will not even join a training corps should g9 
scot-free, while the man who is prepared to make 
himself efficient in such a civilian body should be 
compelled to serve, if required, in the Regular Army- 


The ‘‘flag-waggers”’ are 
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READY TO DEFEND HEARTH AND HOME. 


What use shall we make of the million men who are now enrolled as Volunteer home defenders? That 
is the question. These men have solved it. They are prepared to construct entrenchments, and thus 
lighten the work of the Territorials. 


Not only are they prepared to dig trenches for the firing line to occupy, but they are ready to man them 
too, provided arms and ammunition are forthcoming. The men above are good specimens of the material 
which is freely proffered to the War Office. 
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Considerable discussion has been aroused amongst 
corps members as to the exact meaning of “ good 
and sufficient reason’”’ in Article 7. If Article 1 is 
strictly enforced, there will be no person in the ranks 
who has not already given a good and sufficient 
reason for not enlisting. However, the following 
official rulings as to “‘ genuine reasons ’”’ have now 
been obtained, and the Central Association has 


, 


agreed to abide loyally by them, and to require all 
recruits under the age of thirty-eight years to sign 
a declaration accepting the terms of the War Office 
letter to Lord Desborough, dated November 19, 1914. 
The “ genuine reasons ”’ for not enlisting are as follows : 


An ambulance section of the Muswell Hill and District 
Training Corps with closed stretchers. 


1. Being engaged in work on Government 
contracts. These include not only work on 
arms and ammunition, but Government con- 
tracts for boots, clothing, etc. (It has been 
laid down by the Home Office that men em- 
ployed on railways have a genuine reason if they 
cannot be spared by the railway companies.) 

2. Being engaged in Government and munici- 
pal service as clerks in the Admiralty, Inland 
Revenue, and water supply, or teachers where 
permission is refused by the authorities. 

3. Suffering from physical disabilities, which 
would include men who have been rejected from 
the Army by medical officers. 

Should exceptional cases arise, the Central Asso- 
ciation suggests that the chief recruiting officer of 
the district should be consulted before the doubtful 
persons are accepted. Further, the Central Associa- 
tion advises corps to get into touch with the recruiting 
officer, and place their corps registers before him, 
so that he can see for himself that no men of military 
age without a genuine reason are on the books. If 
men under thirty-eight without a sufficient reason 
elect to join the corps, they must enlist when called 
upon or resign. Considerable uncertainty still exists 
as to the interpretation placed upon the reasons 
given above by the recruiting officers. Some are 
accepting family ties or the claims of business, while 
others adhere strictly to the three official reasons 
put forward. It is sincerely to be hoped that, now 
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Parliament is in session, the whole matter will be 
definitely cleared up. 


Uniform and Arms. 

The question is frequently discussed, ‘‘Is the 
brassart or armlet mentioned in Article 4 sufficient 
to ensure the recognition of the wearer as a lawful 
combatant under the rules of the Hague Conven- 
tion ?’”’ In that document it is laid down that the 
laws of war apply not only to members of the Regular 
Army, but to Militia and Volunteer forces, if they 
fulfil the following conditions :— 

1. They must be commanded by a person 
responsible for his subordinates. 

2. They must wear a distinctive badge or em- 
blem,fixed,uniform,and recognizable at a distance- 

3. They must carry their arms openly. 

4. They must conduct their operations in con- 
formity with the rules and customs of war. 

The brassart must be fixed, and it may well be 
doubted whether the fact that the armlet supplied 
can be buckled or unbuckled at pleasure brings i 
within the scope of the second rule given above: 
Obviously it should be sewn on to the coat in such 
a way that it cannot be hurriedly removed. 

The first rule of the Hague Convention given abov® 
would seem to imply that persons responsible fo? 
their subordinates have legal sanction for the offic 
which they hold, and this raises the question of 4 
commission for the officers—a concession still to b@ 
secured from the War Office. So far, the War Office 
declines to permit the use of the accepted military 
ranks and titles. This difficulty, however, has bee? 
overcome by the use of such designations as com 
mandant, sub-commandant, company commande; 
platoon commander, etc. The question of badge 
of rank has also been settled by using a series ° 
rings on both sleeves below the elbow, somewh@ 
similar to those used in the Navy. Large numbet® 
of the corps are already in possession of a unifor™» 
which, of course, removes every vestige of uncer- 
tainty as to the use of the brassart. The Military 
Committee of the Central Association recommen? 
a Norfolk jacket in green-gray rainproof drill, to be 
worn with breeches to match in the same mater! 
or whipcord. 

As to armament, most of the corps at pres 
possess no weapons, and the Government has den 
nitely declined to provide them with either arms © 
ammunition. Nevertheless, some towns and countie? 
have raised funds, and are arming their corps we 
a new pattern Martini of .303 bore, which take 
Government ammunition. The rifle is an excelle? 
one for Volunteers, as it is simple in action, and } 
supply does not interfere with the much-nee e 
provision of Government rifles for the newly forme 
battalions of Kitchener’s Army. 


ent 


A Corps in Being. 

The corps already in existence vary in strength 
large bodies of 1,500 men—well drilled, uniformed, re 
fully equipped with engineering, ambulance, M0 a 
transport, signalling, motor cycle and cycling, kitche"” 
and pontoon sections—to the small village squ@ 
where the squire and the labourer side by side pra 


from 


**Such a plan deserves, and will, I am convinced, receive the 
support of every patriot.”—Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
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the elements of drill. Some of the corps are under 
the command of efficient retired officers; others are 
being trained by competent civilian instructors. In 
many cases officers and N.C.O.’s, after training 
Kitchener’s Army or Territorials all day, gladly 
spend their evenings drilling a Volunteer corps. In 
every case the drill is the regular ‘‘ Infantry Training 
1914.’ Most corps possess a miniature rifle range, 
and the level of shooting is high. In Buckingham- 
shire, thanks to the generosity of Lord Rothschild 
and Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, the'Volunteers in December 
last were furnished with 150 rifles and 10,o00 rounds 
of ammunition. Route marches and field days are 
of frequent occurrence. 

Should any of our readers desire to establish a 
Volunteer corps in their town or village, they should 
get into communication with the Central Association, 
Judge’s Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, London, 
W.C., which will supply speakers, leaflets, draft rules, 
and any other information free of charge. 


A Democratic Movement. 


To see a Volunteer Training Corps at work is to 
realize the great feature of the year 1859, when 
170,000 men sprang to arms, and hurled defiance 
at the bellicose colonels of Napoleon III. Men of 
all professions and all classes joined the ranks: the 
lawyer stood shoulder to shoulder with the labourer, 
the squire with the shoemaker, the manufacturer 
with his employé, the ploughman with the peer. 
Punch of those days is full of humorous allusions to 
the mixed character of the force. The following 
incident, for example, was quite possible :— 

Sergeant. Stop talking in the ranks, Jones. 

Jones. Look here, sergeant, if you talk to me like 
that, hang me if I won’t raise your rent ! 

Equally democratic, equally inclusive of all classes 
of men, is the Volunteer training movement of the 
present day. The association of all sorts and 
conditions brings a new solidarity to the nation ; 
the most cordial relations exist between officers and 
men; all class boundaries have disappeared; the 
drill and field movements, if they do nothing else, 
keep the limbs supple, and tend to eliminate that 
curved line of prosperity which is apt to appear in 
the forties. From the point of view both of patriot- 
ism and physique, the Volunteer Training Corps 
deserves well of the nation, anc considerably more 
than the grudging recognition now meted out to it. 
“‘Our business,’’ writes Mr. H. G. Wells, “is to 
bridge the dangerous gap between the professional 
army and the greater organization of civil life, the 
real national life. We have to dispel the illusion 
that those civilians who are engaged in carrying on 
the main business of the country at the present 
time are either knaves, incapables, or poltroons. 
That the War Office manifestly and passionately 
does not want us, that it will rather let military 
men buy hay at double the proper price and huts 
and corrugated iron at a heavy loss, than take 
counsel with civilians, is perhaps the most convin- 
Cing proof of the extreme necessity of a Volunteer 
check upon its proceedings at the present time.” 
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What can the Volunteer do ? 


General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., formerly Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, and one of the finest and 
most highly experienced of our living soldiers, has 
accepted the post of Military Adviser to the Central 
Association.. He has contributed to the Volunteer 
Training Corps Gazette a brief article, setting forth 
his views as to the part which such corps are intended 
to play in the defence of the country. He assumes 
that the Volunteers would actually assist the other 
forces of the Crown in repelling a raid or invasion, 
and therefore encourages them to make themselves 
good shots, marchers, reconnoiterers, and trench 
diggers. Only those corps which can pass an in- 
spection in these duties will be considered fit to 
co-operate in the work of repelling the enemy. 

Descending to particulars, he points out that “ the 
object of the Volunteers in the event of a raid or 
invasion would be to attack, harass, annoy, and tire 
out the enemy, and to impede his progress till a 
sufficient force can be assembled to smash him...... 
From the moment of his landing he should never be 
lost sight of by our Volunteer corps, who should 
dispute every inch of ground with him. They will 
have a good knowledge of the country, and should 
surround him on front, flank, and rear. He should 
have to fight for every article of food. Doubtless, 
orders will be issued that cattle and horses be re- 
moved, and everything within his reach destroyed 
without mercy. It is here our corps can offer valu- 
able aid to the Regular Army. If this be carried out 
efficiently, the future movements of an enemy would 
become extremely difficult.” Sir O’Moore Creagh is 
distinctly of opinion that Volunteer battalions are 
“essential for the defence of the country as supports 
to the Regular Army.” On another page of this 
issue, Captain Atteridge, a military expert of dis- 
tinction, discusses the place of Volunteer corps in 
a scheme of national defence. He inclines to the 
belief that they can do useful work behind the firing 
line. 
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Trained Volunteers will prove a very valuable auxiliary 
by rendering first aid and acting as stretcher-bearers. 


**Strong mother of a lion line, be proud of those strong sons 
of thine.”—Tennyson. 


OO 
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STURDY BRITONS PREPARING TO GUAR? THE 
intensities antennae snore 


This photograph shows the South-west London Division of the Home Defence League on parade. Established art 
t 


well expressed by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle at the Guildhall meeting held on November 25 last: ‘‘ None of us w@ 
do the little bit we can for our country. .. . Take us for WE 


They are here seen 0” 


Members of the newly-formed National Guard who recently took part in their first drill. 
in the courtyard of the Guildhall, so long and gloriously associated with the name and fame of the City of 
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UARP? THEIR OWN IN THE DAY OF INVASION. 
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fe : rs Sept, " . . . : ; 
in € Sa fie ae ae : 
lished early play at poet last, the South-west London Division has now reached a strength of 1,800. The guiding principle of this corps was 
Mg soldiers. We are mostly busy men. We do not want any pomp nor any show; all we want is to be allowed to 


f us want we ote, 2. 
td you may rely on it that we shall do our very best.” 


us for W® 


The Lord Mayor (facing the camera) watching the National Guards at drill, along with Colonel Cobbett, the 
Commandant. The Lord Mayor has announced his intention of joining the corps. 
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Brigade-Major Captain F. S. Dimmer, V.C. (on the right), attending a parade of Volunteer National Guards. 


HOME DEFENCE CORPS—WHAT 
THEY MIGHT BE. 


By Captain A. H. Atteridge. 


home defence organizations are being formed. 
4 The City of London has formed a “ National 
Guard.’”’ One of its organizers, in an interview with 
a friendly reporter, says that “‘ they do not expect 
to be able to form a mobile unit, but they hope 
that they will at least be ready, if necessary, to 
line the trenches in defence of this great city.” 

Talk like this shows a strange misconception of 
the work such a corps might be called upon to per- 
form. If ever it comes to the point of “ lining 
trenches’”’ for the immediate defence of London, 
the situation will be already hopeless. One cannot 
help thinking of the days of last August, when 
the Garde Civique of Brussels was engaged in digging 
trenches across the roads outside the city, and the 
Belgian Army was falling back on Antwerp. On 
August 19 came the order that the Garde must 
disarm and abandon its unfinished entrenchments. 
A great city without fortifications and a regular 
garrison cannot be held by a scratch corps behind 
hastily constructed lines. But for all that there 


a over the country drill associations and 


is useful work to be done by such volunteer organi- 
zations, especially in the counties along the coast 
line. There will be no invasion of Britain on a 
grand scale, but there may be a raid; and if a raid 
comes it will be very useful to have organized bodies 
of local men ready to act and trained to obey orders. 


What the Government should do. 


Before making some practical suggestions as to 
the organization of these defence corps, let me 
express the hope that the Government will modify 
and improve the present rules for recognition. As 
the rules stand they do not satisfy the conditions 
laid down by the Hague Convention. A mere 
armlet that can be slipped on and off is not the 
“uniform or permanent badge distinguishable at 
a distance’”’ for which the Convention stipulates. 
Again, it is laid down that irregular bodies of armed 
men acting in defence of a district must be under 
the command of recognized officers. But the de- 
fence corps will be under the command of officers 
holding no commission of any kind, and who are 


*“*If there is no place for us in the firing line, we are prepared to 
go into the digging line.”—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
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VOLUNTEERS AT PHYSICAL DRILL. 


Even if the Volunteers never go on active service, never line a wall or man a trench, the physical exercises 
which form part of their training cannot but be of the utmost benefit to them. 


At the outset, knee bending and stretching may be something of a trial, but with repeated exercise come 
suppleness of limb and a new sense of bodily fitness. 
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forbidden even to assume a military title. They 
may call themselves commandants or field cornets, 
after the fashion of the Boer leaders, but the very 
titles mark them as having no fully recognized 
status. It surely ought to be possible to issue to 
approved officers of recognized organizations com- 
missions giving them temporary rank, with regula- 
tions that would make it clear that there was no 
claim to pay, pension, or precedence, but only the 
right to command their men. This is an important 
point, because the status of the men as recognized 
combatants depends on the status of their officers. 


Work to be done Outside 
the Firing Line. 


All the new corps that 
I have heard of are formed 
of men who for various 
reasons are debarred from 
service inthe Army. They 
are anxious to be useful 
in case of a raid on our 
shores,and they aredrilling 
without arms in the hope 
that by the time the crisis 
comes arms will have been 
provided. In a few cases 
they have some rifles. 
Mostly they are unarmed, 
but are trying to learn 
something of rifle shooting 
at miniature ranges. Iam 
afraid that the prospect 
of any considerable issue 
of military arms to these 
volunteers is remote. A 
fully armed corps will be 
the exception. 

And now I come to some 
practical suggestions which 
will, I fear, be at first 
sight unwelcome to my 
friends of the new Volun- 
teer movement. They are 
all hoping that if the neces- 
sity arises they will, some- 
how or other, be provided with arms and get into 
the firing line or help to man a trench somewhere. 
They are “forming fours’’ and route marching, 
and skirmishing without arms, and getting ele- 
mentary lessons in tactics. But if the Germans 
come there will be a lot of work to be done without 
actually getting into the firing line, and for that 
firing line we have actually under arms here at 
home more men than we ever before had in training. 
What, then, is left for the new volunteers to do ? 

There is plenty of good work for them—sound, 
practical, useful work, though at first sight it does 
not seem so gloriously exciting as ambushing Uhlans 
and skirmishing behind hedges, or even lining a 
trench. If Britain were invaded, and every man 
shouldered a rifle and insisted on getting up to the. 
fighting front, the result would be a collapse. For 
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General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., late Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India in succession to Lord 
Kitchener, and now Military Adviser to the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps. 
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in war there are scores of things to be done besides 
shouldering a rifle, and in the present deficiency of 
rifles for the new volunteers they might usefully 
think of some of these things. 


A Possible Organization. 


Let me suggest a possible organization for 4 
defence corps. Let us imagine—to make matters 
simpler to explain—that it is being formed in 4 
country town or a group of villages. The first 
question is, ‘‘ How can we best help the King’s forces 
in the defence of the district against a raid ?’’ and the 
second, ‘‘ Can we send any 
help to adjacent districts?” 

I would begin by form- 
ing a working committee 
and taking a census of the 
resources of the district. 
It could be done in a week, 
and if nothing more were 
done it would be a useful 
piece of work. The en- 
rolment of the new corps 
could be started while this 
census was in progress. TO 
many men I would say, 
“We will enrol you, but 
you need not do even 4 
single hour of drill; you will 
be useful in other ways and 
be taught in other ways.” 

Our census lists would 
include (1) names of those 
who could help in any 
way ; (2) estimates of sup- 
plies and of everything 
that could be turned t0 
account to help the troops. 
The newcorps would be or 
ganized in several sections. 
In the following rough 
notes 1 am not trying to ar 
range them in any set order 
of relative importance, nor 
is the list exhaustive. 

1. Section of guides and 
dispatch riders. A group of resident cyclists and 
motor cyclists, ready to put their intimate knowledge 
of the district at the service of the troops. 

2. A transport section. To this would be attached 
the motor cars, motor lorries, and horse-draw®? 
carts of the district, previously organized in group>- 

3. A local ambulance section. It would include in 
its personnel the doctors and trained nurses of the 
district. It would have a certain amount of wheeled 
transport at its disposal, and would have the neces- 
sary stores and appliances in hand, and have selected 
in advance buildings suitable for improvised hospitals- 

4. An Army Service Corps supply section. 
would have its list of available supplies. It woul 
include the butchers, bakers, millers, etc., of the 
district. It would have the help of the transport 
section for distributing supplies. 


** Come the three corners of the world in arms, and we shall 
: shock them.”—Shakespeare. 


amen 
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5. An engineer oy ariificer section, made up of 
the skilled men of the district in every trade or 
Profession that would be useful during active opera- 
“ions—the shoeing smith, the carpenter, the elec- 
trician, the fitter who could repair machinery, the 
motor mechanic, the platelayer, the miner or quarry- 
Man used to handling explosives, the mason and 
the navvy, etc. The officers of this section would 
know what their men could do, and would make sure 
that tools and materials for the work were available. 
_6. Escort and guard section. Make this up prima- 
Tily of the old soldiers of the district and the men 
already used to handling firearms in various ways. 
Give them any arms that are available, though as 
a matter of fact some of their work might well be 
done without arms. They would set free on the 
€mergency the men now engaged in guarding rail- 
Ways, bridges, reservoirs, magazines, etc. They 
Would supply escorts, if required, to the working 
Sections. Finally, they would, like all other members 
Of the corps, be at the disposal of the officer directing 
the military operations in the district. 

Some of these sections could wholly or in part 
€ sent to help if need be, in some other district. 
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All would be organized and trained for their 
special work, and shown how they would be asked 
to help. There would be no hurried improvization 
at the last moment. Every one would know his 
job and be ready for orders. 

The headquarters of the corps should possess, 
besides a supply of maps of the district for section 
officers, sets of large scale Ordnance maps, marked 
with useful information—for example, selected 
ambulance posts, places where supplies would be 
available, the telephone system of the district, etc. 
There would be at first a good deal of office work 
to be done getting all the useful information into 
shape. 

I think that even though it would perhaps never 
put a single man in the actual fighting line, such 
a corps would be useful. There would be no need 
to spend large sums on its formation or working. 
Its equipment for practical purposes already exists 
in any district. It would not have to wait till it 


could be supplied with arms and ammunition. It 
would be a corps of skilled helpers for the defence 
of the country, and every member would have a 
right to feel proud of wearing its badge. 


rey 


In his article on page 16 Captain Atteridge draws a moral from the fate of the Garde Civique of Brussels in 


August last. 


The Civic Guard is here seen marching to headquarters for disarmament. 
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A VOLUNTEER IN THE RANKS. 


, | ‘HE return has been made after a long interval 
of calm civilian life; for our last appearance 
in martial order was when, more years ago 

than we care to remember, much less to make public, 
we were wont to stand, ranked with some forty 
others of our kind, in the elm-shaded playground of 
a private school in Devonshire. There, under the 
command of a tall gray-headed drill sergeant, we 
performed—extremely badly—simple military evolu- 
tions suited to our years, marching and wheeling, 
always out of step, always with ragged, ill-“‘ dressed ”’ 
ranks. That venerable patient soldier had a thank- 
less task. 

To-day, in a far northern city, we once more “ fall 
in,’ ‘‘ form fours,’ and ‘‘ stand at ease ’’—this last 
in an entirely new fashion since our boyhood’s 
days. Small hopes have we of ever getting to 
the “ front ;’’ we are our country’s dernier ressort, 
her “last line,’ and we are treated accordingly. 
Men over age, short-sighted, narrow-chested, or in 
other ways unfit, we are some hundreds of the 
many thousands who have formed themselves into 
civilian corps. Newspapers practically ignore us; 
the public, with its mind and eyes entirely engrossed 
with khaki, scarcely turns its head to watch us at 
such times as we may pass along the streets. But 
we arouse considerable domestic enthusiasm. Our 
wives are proud of us, fondly exhort us to wrap up 
well when we go to drill on foggy nights; small 
sons speak vauntingly to schoolfellows of Daddy 
having “‘ joined.’”’ As for the Government and War 
Office, they look with icy coldness on our ranks, 
Give us a_ uniform ? Impossible! Rifles and 
ammunition ? Quite out of the question! But we 
may be allowed to wear a badge—that is, of course, 
if we pay for it ourselves ! 

This being the attitude of the authorities, it is 
small wonder that we lead a somewhat harried life. 
No sooner have we found some quiet and secluded 
spot to drill in than forthwith we are hustled from 


it, giving place to better men. A large church 
hall soon has enough of us; besides, the place !§ 
needed for a Belgian bazaar. For some few weeks 
we exercise at peace in the long covered sale-yard 
of a horse repository, striving, with but indifferent 
success, to make our “ turnings ”’ smartly in a six 
inch depth of tan. One night we find our quarters 
occupied by regulars, who lounge against the stable 
walls and look on at our callow efforts with a roguish 
eye, smoking eternal cigarettes. They are quite 
affable, however, and when drill is over they exhibit 
the new service rifle, doing their best to make its 
mechanism clear to our unaccustomed eyes. 

From the horse sale yard we take brief possessi0” 
of the playground of a public school, to find one 
night that it has passed into the hands of a newly 
formed battalion, upon whose behalf a row of wooden" 
cook-houses has sprung up mushroom-like across the 
yard. Thick smoke blows in our faces as we try t? 
“‘dress;”’ advancing ‘‘at the double” we collide 
disastrously with hurrying figures bearing pannikins 
of tea. 

One afternoon a week we are at peace upon a golf 
course, where an aged gentleman of much distinctio® 
comes one day to pass us in review. Here we hav? 
scope and elbow-room; are free to skirmish a” 
extend, take cover and judge distances—this 1a5 
an exercise of private judgment in which startlins 
differences appear. But even on the breezy gol 
course we are still on sufferance, for the natural 
feelings of club members and the rights of property 
must still be borne in mind. As for example: the 
company is moving forward at the double, and 4 
gulf yawns suddenly in front of No. 3 platoon. Prone 
goes one portly form at once; and as he rises, 
looking with regret at bleeding knuckles, there comes 
to his ears the company commander’s clear incisivé 
tones, ‘‘Be very careful not to damage ¢t . 
bunker.” 

We have route marches, with a field day 20¥ 


” 


‘““We must be free or die who speak the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke; the faith and moral hold which Milton held.”—Wordswortb- 
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and then. These last are great occasions. We are 
frequently halted for no apparent cause, the while 
Officers peer fixedly through their field-glasses in search 
Of the foe, consult together in secluded gateways in 
important confidential tones, and—will it be mutiny 
if we suggest it ?—display distinct traces of inde- 
Cision as to “‘ what we shall do next.’”’ In the end 
hothing very definite seems to happen; but then, 
as the umpire tells us in an address delivered from 
the vantage of a high hedge bank, victory for either 
Side on such occasions is of less importance than the 
©pportunity afforded of displaying strategic skill. 
This we all feel that we have done; and so, “ well 
Pleased ”’ like worthy Pepys, we trudge through the 
Sathering dusk on our homeward way. 

Over results of practice at the rifle ranges some of 
Us would wish to draw a decent veil. There are good 
Shots among us certainly, some of whom have never 
handled rifle until three. months since. But there 
are “‘ others ’’—and to them both black bull’s-eye and 
dusky figure of the “‘ beggar in the boat ”’ are flicker- 
ing, elusive phantoms, bullet-proof, as though pro- 
tected by some fairy charm. 
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Well, take it that. we may never go on active 
service, never even line a wall or dig a trench in the 
homeland, the new experience will have done us 
good—physical good, undoubtedly. Friends comment 
upon our spare figure “ filling out;” we seek the 
verdict of the weighing-machine, to find that we have 
“put on ”’ half a stone ! 

To some of us, for some hours daily, drill brings 
welcome peace of mind. We are of varied callings 
—many lawyers, some few men of letters, with a 
wholesome leavening of business men. To many 
over the entrance to the drill-yard there might well 
be written, “‘ Troubles leave behind, all ye who enter 
here.” Intricate ‘‘ cases,’’ business competition, 
handling of employés, thoughts of callous editors 
and plots for stories—all such daily cares remain 
outside ; nothing is asked of us but that we keep 
alert for orders and step off when told. Beyond that 
we have no resvonsibility ; if hopeless “‘ clubbing ”’ 
is the end of some new evolution, it is the platoon 
commander who will be to blame. Beyond all 
question, drill is a most blessed relaxation to the 
harassed mind. A. O. CooKE 
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THE UNDER SECRETARY FOR WAR ON THE VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT. 
House of Commons, February 10. 


Tur question of Volunteer Training Corps was 
4 difficult one, and he did not wish to answer all 
he questions raised, because to-morrow the Secre- 
tary for War was receiving a deputation from the 
Ords-Lieutenant to discuss the matter. One obvi- 
©us answer to the question as to why the War Office 
ad inserted Regulation 7 in the letter written to Lord 
€sborough was that one hundred vears ago it was 
4 byword in Britain, and especially in London, 
ane 
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““We have,” 


ing section, an ambulance section, transport sections, signalling section, and motor cycle sections 


that “‘ the dandies of the day have joined the Volun- 
teer force to stay at home.’’ He was sure it was 
not desired to give young men two alternatives— 
one to go abroad and fight for their country, and the 
other to stay at home and strut about in uniform. 
It was in order to give power to call upon these 
young men of military age and physique who joined 
these Volunteer Training Corps that Regulation 7 was 
inserted. 


says Mr. C. F. Higham, founder and chairman of the Optimists’ National Corps, ‘‘an a 

e 
also give special attention to physical culture, and have excellent classes for the men in that subject.” The 
Optimists’ Corps is here shown on parade. 
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ART AND MYSTERY OF BRIDGE BUILDING. 


The 93rd Field Company of the Royal Engineers at work erecting a bridge at Branksome. 
are mainly built of wood obtained in the vicinity. 


The centre span of the bridge is being pulled into position. This span has been constructed of wood from 
trees felled for the purpose in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Horse lines of the British somewhere in France. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


Parliament and Home Defence. 
“J \HE great Volunteer movement to which we 
| have devoted this number of The War is at 
last receiving its due meed of national con- 
sideration. As a spontaneous outburst of patriotism, 
it ought to impress the imagination even more than 
the famous uprising of citizens in the year 1859, when 
170,000 men sprang to arms and voluntarily equipped 
themselves at a cost of about £8 per man. The 
movement, however, has been overshadowed by the 
raising of Kitchener’s armies, and it has been de- 
liberately discouraged by the military authorities lest 
it should militate against the recruiting of the official 
forces. With the meeting of Parliament the Volun- 
teer question emerges, and probably in the course of 
the next few weeks its present inchoate position will 
be defined and regularized. Immediately after 
Mr. Tennant’s statement in the House of Commons on 
Monday last, Mr. Walter Long invited the Under 
Secretary for War to explain the War Office policy 
for Home Defence. ‘“‘ After the revelation in France 
and Belgium, a great many people held the view that 
it was not fair to ask our countrymen to take any part 
in national defence wearing only a brassart, and to 
tell them that their lives would be respected, and that 
they would be treated as real belligerents. There 
were thousands of men in the country too old or 
unable to pass the medical examination who were 
capable of taking their share in home defence. The 
Government could get as many men as they wanted, 
and could get them without paying; but these men 
asked two things—first, that they should be under 
the direction and control of military officers, who 
would know what to do and how to lead them; 
and, second, that they should be properly organized.”’ 
We give Mr. Tennant’s not too encouraging reply on 
another page, and regret that he still believes that 
the Volunteer Training Corps afford a refuge for 
young poltroons who desire to “ swank’’ in uni- 
forms. 
the Central Association, forbid that. 


His own regulations, loyally accepted by 
Perhaps the 


deputation of Lord - Lieutenants which Lord Kit- 
chener has undertaken to receive on the subject 
will lead to a solution. At any rate, it is the duty of 
members of Parliament to keep pegging away, and tO 
insist that the freely-offered services of 1,000,000 
patriotic and physically capable men shall be accepted 
in some form or other as part of the defensive forces 
of the realm. 


The Sphere of the Vislunnesr. 


Surely there is a place for these men in a com- 
prehensive and well-thought-out scheme of national 
defence. We are quite aware that the War Office 
has its hands full, but it might easily delegate the 
work of elaborating such a scheme to a board 9 
capable but unemployed officers, presided ove 
by, say, Lord Sydenham. Were an authoritativ® 
memorandum to be issued detailing exactly the 
work which Volunteers might do in the case of ral 
or invasion, all uncertainty would disappear and the 
training of the corps could be specially directed 
to the efficient discharge of the duties assigned t? 
them. Our own idea is that in some way or othet 
the various corps should be linked with the Terr 
torial battalions in each military area. Units which 
are properly armed might be included in the actua 
fighting force, while others, not yet in possessio® 
of rifles, might act as trench diggers, and under 
take all that necessary but subsidiary work behi? 
the firing line which would set free the Territorials 
for the actual work of engaging the enemy. Onc? 
the place of the Volunteers is defined by the military 
authorities, the other difficulties under which the 
movement at present labours will disappear. 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


“ Aerial Navies grappling in th> Central Blue.” 


After the Cuxhaven raid and the stiil more SU@ 
cessful air attack of Thursday last, the aeroplane 
enters upon a new phase as an instrument of warfare: 
Hitherto the layman has envisaged the aeroplane 
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as a solitary, a sort of privateer in the high seas of 
the air. No longer must he regard it as an individual 
chartered libertine, but as a member of a squadron 
Operating in combined and co-ordinated movements 
under a single supreme command. We have arrived 
at Tennyson’s era of “ Aerial navies grappling in the 
central blue,”’ and are rapidly approaching the time 
when sporadic raids will give place to regular attacks 
of genuine strategical and tactical importance. Aero- 
planes acting in combination, as M. L. Blin Des leds 
points out in last week’s Land and Water, increase 
their fighting strength not in simple proportion, but 
as the square of the number so combined—that is, 
two aeroplanes acting conjointly have four times 
the destructive power of a single aeroplane, three 
aeroplanes in combination have nine times the 
fighting value of one, and so on. In the same article 
M. Desbleds makes a strong plea for combined aerial 
Operations in place of mere raids, and shows clearly 
that simultaneous and concerted attacks in force on 
the railways behind the enemy’s trenches would lead 
to the destruction of vital nodal points, and would 
thus cut his communications. The attack of Thurs- 
day last anticipated this suggestion in some degree, 
for it was undertaken in a concerted fashion with a 
distinct intention, namely, to prevent the develop- 
Ment of submarine bases and establishments. Its 
Success will probably lead to operations such as M. 
Desbleds has outlined. 


A Brilliaat Exploit. 

Those who were privileged to stand on the cliff 
at Dover and watch the thirty-four aeroplanes and 
Seaplanes rise in rapid succession and, like a flight 
Of wild duck, speed across the Channel towards the 
Belgian shore, witnessed a sight unparalleled in the 
World’s history. Never before has such an array 
been seen in the air at a single time. The Channel 
Was probably crossed in about twenty minutes, and 
Shortly afterwards the attack on Ostend began. 
A Dunkirk report confirms the Admiralty account, 
Which announced that the station had probably 
been burned to the ground. At Blankenberghe the 
lines were torn up in many places. At Middelkerke 
bombs were dropped on gun positions, and at Zee- 
brugge, which the Germans are feverishly equipping 
“S a submarine base, the power station and a flotilla 
©f mine-sweepers were attacked. The Germans, in 
heir report of the affair, endeavour to tar our 
aviators with their own brush by declaring that 
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heavy and deplorable damage has been: done among 
civilians and their property. We shall probably 
never know the exact extent of the destruction 
wrought; but whether it was great or small, one 
thing is clear—Zeebrugge is far too vulnerable to 
air attack from these shores to serve as a base for 
German submarines. One of the most striking 
features of this brilliant exploit was the safe return 
of all the pilots and the trifling amount of damage 
done to two of the machines by the heavy gun fire 
directed against the squadron. Only one aviator, 
Flight-Commander Grahame White, came to grief, 
but he was happily picked up by a French vessel 
off Nieuport. Commander Samson, who directed 


the squadron, has again covered himself with glory. 
He is a name of terror in Germany, and enjoys the 
distinction of having a reward of £1,000 upon his 
head. 


Admiral Sturdee, the victor of the Battle of the 


Falkland Islands, back in London. 


The attention of our readers is specially called to 


NELSON’S PORTFOLIO OF WAR PICTURES 


PRICE SEVENPENCE PER PART 


which is a continuous pictorial narrative of the great struggle now in progress. 


The best of all the War Pictures 


are beautifully reproduced in a series of large plates, and they constitute a photographic record of the most fascinating 


character. 


en parts, each containing thirty-two plates, have already been published. Back parts can always be had. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE WAR 


by Sir Edward Parrott, is a simply-written and fully-illustrated history specially designed for young readers. 
a unique publication, and has been highly approved in Educational quarters. 


It is 
Sixteen weekly parts, at 1d. each, 


have been published, and back parts can always be had. 


P re , “ 7 (>, : . Vee : 
otograrhs from Sport and General Press Agency appear on pages 3, 6 (2), 8 9 (2)) 10, 11, 14, 15 (3), 77 (2), 27, and 22 (2); 


"om Alfieri on fages 4g and 28; from Daily Mirror on pages 


News on pages 19, 


—— 


and 25; from Topical Press on pages 7 and 16; from Central 
3, 24, 26, and inset; and from Central Press on fage 20. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, PARKSIDE WorkKs, EDINBURGH, AND 
33 AND 36 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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Wounded men taking the air on the balconies of the 
Elysées Palace Hotel, Paris, are frequently presented 
with little bouquets by the midinettes (work-girls) of 
the city. 
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THE MOST READABLE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR YET PUBLISHED 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


VOLUME I. From the Beginning of the War to 
the Fall of Namur. With 23 Maps and Plans, and a 
Preface by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I. The Breaking of the Barriers.| V. The Beginning of the War 
Il. The Strength of the Com- at Sea. 
batants. VI. The Stand of Belgium. 
Ill. The First Shots. VII. The Eastern Theatre of War 
IV. The Muster of the British VIII. The First Clash of the 
Empire. Great Armies. 


from the battlefields; but it is possible even now to follow, at a decent interval, the 

main features of the conflict. Nelson’s History will be the sory of the war, and 

not a budget of war news. No romance can equal that story in vivid interest, and every 
effort will be made to give only expert views and authoritative details. 

The work will be published in monthly volumes (cloth bound), so there will be 

no need to pad out the narrative with irrelevant matter, and thus clog and weaken the interest. 

A large number of maps and plans will enable the reader to grasp the details of the fighting, 


[= full history of the great struggle will not be written till the fog has long cleared 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR NELSON’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


VOLUME I. NOW ON SALE. 
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